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The “Old Banner Essays,” No. 12. 
THE CONSTRAINING INFLUENCE OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT. 
(Concluded from page 115.) 

Is there not indeed something approaching 
to a paioful anomaly in the idea of a Christian 
believer, a member of Christ, one to whom the 
Saviour is “‘ chief among ten thousand and alto- 
gether lovely,”’ sitting amongst his fellow-men, 
conscious that there are many present, how many 
he cannot tel!, who have no iaterest in the Re. 
deemer, no saving knowledge of Him and of 
His work for sinners, and yet content to remain 
silent, pay, more than content ; far from coveting 
permission to proclaim the saving truths of the 
Gospel, actually longing to be excased from 
, such a task, desiring to be permitted —must we 
not say ’—the selfish enjoyment of spiritual 
good, undisturbed by any obligation to share 
the infinite blessing with a perishing fellow- 
creature? Is such an one following the exam- 
ple of Paul or Peter, or the believers of their 
day? Is he setting George Fox and his com- 
pauions in Gospel labor before him? or is he, 
unconsciously, it may be, but alas! not therefore 
blamelessly, deceiving himself with the idea of 
duty, while neglecting its substance ;—knowing 
that God can save without his instrumentality, 
is he, by his backwardness, tacitly, as it were, 
dictating such a mode of dealing to the Al- 
mighty? Knowing that it is possible to speak 
without being sent, is he, by unblessed doubt, 
giving practical proof of his scanty trust in the 
Lord, his strong determination to save himself 
from suffering or mistake, at whatever cost to 
others ? 

Has it ever occurred to us as a body to in- 
quire what, if all religious denominations were 
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merged into our Society, would become of the 
mass of the unconverted in these countries ? 
Have we ever honestly pondered over 1 Cor- 
inthians, xiv. 1—26, and in sincerity of heart 
received the warning lessons it contains? 
Changing times have brought changed circum- 
stances and requirements. We no longer need 
miraculous gifts of tongues, increasing inter- 
course amongst the many nations of the earth hav- 
ing made their different dialects in many instances 
almost as familiar as our own. But the great 
want still remains; still the unconverted, the 
idolaters of this world, the openly sinful, or 
the secretly irreligious, abound on every side. 
True, many now as spiritually dead as those old 
worshippers of Jupiter and Diana, “ havea 
name to live;” they do not stand before our 
bodily eyes in the character of Pagans, and 
shock us into activity, but are we any the less 
responsible? Can we plead that their outward 
conformity to Christian usages deceives us into 
the belief that at heart they are one with us in 
faith and practice? Ah! dear friends, these 
are close questions, but let us, as followers of 
the Master, not shrink from them ; let us rather 
supplement them with one other test, perhaps 
to some minds the most searching of all; let 
us in imagination place a Paul or a Peter in 
one of our ordinary meetings, a meeting, let us 
say, on a First-day morning, when, from one 
motive or another, so many, who at other times 
are absent, fill the seats, and Jet us picture either 
of these men adopting the language so lament- 
ably frequent within the past hundred years in 
the published journals of our members, so often 
heard even now in private, or from the gallery 
itself, the earnest entreaty and desire to be spared 
from labor, to be allowed to keep silence in the 
face of this multitude of famishing souls. 

Can we fancy the fervent Paul preferring 
such a request, even on the plea of his having 
once been a perseeutor ; or the resolute Peter, 
though in his past history there was the dark 
memory of a night of temptation and stumblin 
to stand between him and the pastor’s place? 
No! the effort is an impossibility; the mind 
refuses to attempt it. Surely instead of such 
lukewarmness, there would be in the one case 
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something of the striving of spirit that was felt 
in the streets of Athens, cultivated, refined, | 
superficial Athens,—and in the other, the catho- 
licity of soul that dated from the vision on the 
house-top. In both, with the humble ac- 
knowledgment that they were themselves but 
earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power was of God alone, would mingle the 
eager, outstretching cry: “ Here am 1, Lord. 
Send me!” 

Bat if such union of Apostolic practice with 
our own be so confessedly impossible, let us 
try another test. Let us place George Fox and 
his contemporaries in our galleries, and see how 
far the language common amongst us could be 
made to issue from their lips ; aad let us, in so 
doing, remember that it is not in their extraor- 
dinary character that we have to picture them, 
not as criers aloud in the market-place, not as 
denouncers of coming woe, not as disputants in 
parish churches, but as men preaching to their 
fellow-men of heaven and hell—of thiugs eter- 
nal and things temporal, of the wrath that is 
coming on the world, and of the refuge from 
that wrath in the Saviour of the sinful. Must 
we not admit that even this lesser task is not 
within compass ?—that from the men of that 
day, the solemn appeal, “‘ Whom shall we send, 
and who will go for us ?’—met with a hearty 
response of which we seem incapable? Have we 
not all, in turning over the records of their 
thoughts and lives, felt there was something 
known to them that is lacking in our time; a 
holy joy, an exultation (quite apart from any 
fancied victory over their opponents) at the 
congregations that listened to them, the multi- 
tudes of poor and unlearned ones that drew to- 
gether to hear the Gospel preached in its free- 
ness and fulness; the overtaking by the way; 
the knots of travellers around the tavern fire ; 
the many or the few which chance, as men call it 
—God’s providence more truly termed by us— 
brought within range of their ministrations? 
Sometimes, it is true, disputations, useful in 
their degree and time, though almost wearisome 
to us in this less scholastic age, occupied hours 
that might have been more profitably employed ; 
but even under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances, interviews seldom closed without some 
special appeal to the bystanders, some practical 
application of the knotty points that had just 
been under discussion. 

It is sad to turn from the fervid past to the 
placid present ; yet, while painfuily feeling the 
contrast between the two, we need not be un- 
duly discouraged. There are elements of hope 
and promise left us still; fragments of better 
things that, if freed from the false shade cast 
over them, would yet shine out brightly, far 
more brightly than some can believe. That the 
process would be a sharp one, that many parts 
which seem almost to form integral portions of 
the original design would vanish ; that many 
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things familiar to us fiom childhood might 
possibly be swept away; that many portions 
hitherto only half seen, or invested with mys- 
terious gloom, would stand out in proportions 
and character far removed from what we had 
deemed to belong to them, we may rest assured; 
but of this also we may hold the equal certainty, 
that apparent loss would be actual gain; and 
that not one hue, one single outline of the 
true picture would be suffered to fail, 

And now for a few words on the subject of 
Missions, and the absence (in at least the popular 
sense of the word), of our Society from that field 
of Christian labor. True, we can point to the 
names of many amongst us, who have from time 
to time paid visits, some protracted ones, to 
heathen lands. In our earlier days such under- 
takings were very frequent, and of later years 
their number seems again increasing, and will 
probably continue so to do; while, more hope- 
ful sign than all these, there is a growing un- 
easiness in many minds, as evidenced by the 
various meetings convened specially for the 
consideration of the Mission question and our 
connection with it in a collective capacity— 
our luck of connection rather, for as a body 
we take less personal part in such labors than 
any other sect in Christendom. The remedy 
may, and doubtless will be, a work of time, the 
reasons for its need are neither miny nor far to 
seek. 

Like almost, if not every one of our mistakes 
and shortcomings, the present one has sprung 
from the too prominent setting forth of one 
part of a truth, and the consequent disparage- 
ment of the corresponding portion; of an es- 
tablishing of truth at truth’s expense—a para- 
dox sadly common. Maintaining, and with 
correctness, that no one, save with the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, can effectually preach or teach 
the things that belong unto salvation, we have 
insensibly slidden into painful error. We have 
converted a help into a hindrance; confessing 
our need of Divine assistance, we have so dwelt 
upon such need as almost to furget that we 
must co-operate also: a call to labor, unless it 
come in the form of a denunciation for holding 
back, is listened to doubtfully, or disobeyed ; 
the plain pointing of circumstances, those open- 
ings of the way which are often little short of 
a distinct command are utterly disregarded ; 
we expect an almost miraculous evidence, and 
then we imagine that its absence is a sign to 
us to remain inactive. It is easy to see how 
seriously a state of things like this must affect 
our share in missionary enterprise; how if 
such overstrained ideas be entertained with re- 
gard to less momentous undertakings, the dan- 
ger and difficulty connected with distant travel 
and residence in heathen lands, will intensify 
expectations beyond all reasonable bounds— 
beyond all bounds warranted by Scripture 
promise. 
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the evening, and to have had a meeting in a 
Friend’s barn, about three miles distant, over a 
dangerous road, on the 30th. This was fol- 
lowed by two public meetings in the same barn 
on First-day, Ist of Seventh month. That in 
the morning is spoken of as a favored time. In 
the evening, the barn was overflowing with 
people, and the meeting was remarkably owned. 
R. C. had to pour out her soul in prayer for 
the multitude present. J. N. R. followed in 
testimony, and the Lord’s power was felt to be 
over the assembly. The priest of the place, a 
Lutheran minister present, was so chagrined at 
seeing his flock listening with such solemnity, 
that he asked permission to speak to the people 
as the Friends had done, which was at once 
accorded. He then rose and warned his flock, 
saying that they (the Friends) had preached 
false doctrine, and were false prophets who had 
come in sheep’s clothing, but were inwardly 
ravening wolves—that their doctrines were false, 
for they allowed their women to preach, and the 
apostle Paul had forbidden women so to do. 
“They are a disobedient people,” he added; 
‘‘they do not obey God or man. They reject 
the ordinances which save the soul, and they 
can only be saved by water baptism. They 
speak beautifully on conversion, and on the 
happiness of redeemed souls, and win the confi- 
dence of the people, and then they preach their 
false doctrines.” After again warning them, 


he sat down, thinking the Friends had finished, 
but R. O. rose and asked the people to be still 


for a few minutes longer. She then said she 
wished them to remember that the meeting that 
evening bad been owned by the presence of the 
Minister of ministers, and desired them to be 
faithful to the feelings of that hour—that there 
was “one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire, and that 
they had, as it were, sat down together at the 
supper of our Lord and partaken of the bread 
and the wine-—that they had not spoken against 
any sect, but desired to draw all unto Christ, 
that they might be saved and gathered to the 
Church triumphant, which was composed of all 
who were converted to Him and had their sins 
washed away in his atoning blood ; and, if they 
were faithful, all would be gathered together 
there. She trusted they might meet at the 
right hand of God. A. Kloster then rose, and 
said it would be very easy to prove the falseness 
of the accusations brought against them, as well 
as the correctness of their principles; but that 
was not the time or place for disputation. “A 
few years ago,” A. K. continued, “I was in 
the north of Norway, in company with a minis- 
ter holding similar meetings to these. A priest 
came to one of those meetings and disturbed it, 
trying to prevent our even quietly holding it. 
He invited us to dispute next day before all 
his congregation. 1 told him I was willing to 
go on condition that we should have the Bible 
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only as the foundation of our proofs. The 
priest declined having the Bible only, but want- 
ed Luther’s writings, and broke bis engage- 
ment. The people became so curious to know 
who was right of the two parties, that many of 
them were led to search for themselves, the 
consequence of which was that the priest lost 
the confidence of his people, so that he had to 
go to a fresh place to get a flock, and a meeting 
for Friends was established there. A similar 
case occurred near Stavanger ; and now, friends, 
if this circumstance has awakened in your minds 
a desire to know on which side truth is, I will 
be at your service, cither verbally or in writing, 
or by books of our Society.” At the close, the 
people flocked lovingly to shake hands, and one 
woman said to Sikke Evertson, “All the 
Friends have said is truth, and all right.” On 
the 2d, A. Kloster had to leave for home in 
consequence of the illness of his son. The 
other Friends returned to Hide, having with 
them S. Evertson as interpreter, and Ole Rag- 
elstad and FKric Stagland as guides. After 
lodging at Hide they sailed on the 3d, amidst 
magnificent scenery but on very rough waters, 
towards Hildal, which they reached the same 
evening. On the 4th they left Hildal for Rol- 
dal, two Friends having met them at the for- 
mer place with horses to conduct them over the 
dangerous Roldal Mountain. The MS. before 
us gives a graphic description of the sublimity 
of the scenery and of the perils of the road. 
As to the latter, it is said, “It was fearful! 
Nothing but a sense of duty should induce a 
female to cross Roldal Mountain. We ascend- 
ed and descended, or plunged in the snow, 
beside deep precipices,—the men pushing up 
our horses where at times it was really terrific.” 
At length they were gladdened with the sight 
of Roldal Lake (seven miles long), and about 
5 pm. reached Friends’ Meeting- house, a neat 
little white building which was to be their home 
whilst at Roldal. On the next day, the 5th, a 
very full meeting was held there. The young 
couple who had been passed for marriage by the 
Yearly Meeting, as before stated, had come to 
be married. After the meeting was gathered, 
the company walked in in Indian file—first, the 
young man’s mother, followed by her son; then 
the bride elect, and her mother following her. 
They sat beside our Friends facing the meeting ; 
the fathers sat solidly in their regular seats. 
The meeting crowned all. It was a heavenly 
season. R. C. offered thanksgiving and prayer. 
J.N. R. followed in ministry; and then they 
had to tell the young people to speak if ready. 
This was well got through. O. Ragelstad read 
the certificate, then the young people signed 
their names, and the four parents, after which 
silence was resumed. R. ©. addressed the 
young couple and the meeting, and many tears 
were shed. At the close of the meeting the 
certificates were signed generally. Tables were 
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afterwards placed in the meeting-house and | peared solemnly attentive to what was delivered, 
about sixty sat down todinner. At 6 p.m.the|and the Divine power seemed to be over the 
father, bridegroom, and bride had to start for| gathering. At the close, the people pressed to 
Voss, seventy miles distant, to have the mar-|shake hands—among them, several who had 
riage certificate signed by a magistrate in order! been at the mecting near Voss, where the priest 
to make it a lawful marriage, as they were Dis-| had made opposition. They came up as if they 
senaters! On the 6th our Friends went two| were old friends, giving full evidence of their 
hours’ row on the beautiful lake to Bygden,| love and unity. R.C. and her companions had 
where a meeting was held at eleven am.;/| been told by their hostess that it would be bet- 
about sixty present. After R. C. and J. N. R.| ter to hold the meeting on Second-day evening, 
had both spoken, the former had to rise again|as the theatre would be opened on First-day, 
and speak on the subject of intemperance to|and the people would prefer going there. 
some individual. It proved afterwards that| They did not, however, feel it would be right 
there was a man present, hidden from her view, | to follow this advice; and, as we have said, 
who was a confirmed drunkard. The meeting|the hall was crowded. On Second-day, the 
was felt to be a very solemn time, and afterwards| 16th, our friends returned by steamboat to 
our friends had religious opportunities with|Stavanger, and on the 17th started in the 
three families. On the 7th they crossed the|“ Friends’ boat’’ for Ettervaag Farm, on Reniso 
mountain Suldal, and proceeded by boat and | Island, 10} English miles distant. There are 
horse to Hylen to lodge. Oa the next (First-| only four Friends in the place, but 27 gathered 
day) they sailed seventeen English miles to} with the visitors, and the meeting was one of 
Sand, arriving at half past one, where they|harmonious labor. The weather was very 
arranged for a meeting ina larze barn at six|rough, both in going and returning, fearfully 
o'clock. The Lutheran minister was absent,|so during the latter; but they were favored to 
and about 300, or one-half of the inhabitants, | land safely. 

attended the meeting. It proved a precious, 
melting time, in which there was harmonious 
labor, and remarkable brokenness of spirit was 
manifested. From Sand our friends returned 
by steam. boat to Stavanger, which they reached 
at midnight on the 9th, again taking up their 
quarters under the hospitable roof of A. and S. 
Evertson. Qa the 10th, they visited some of 
the families in Stavanger, and in the evening 
received a visit from two young men, professors, 
which proved a precious religious opportunity. 
Oa the 11th, they held a meeting at the house 
of a Friend on the island of Idso, at which, 
though they went without previous notice, 
about 45 were present, and which proved a good 
meeting. On the 12th, a similar meeting was 
held at O. Ragelstad’s in the island of Finno, 
which was also a favored time; 38 of the neigh- 
bors sitting down with the family. Ona the 
13th our friends left for Bergen, which they 
reached at midnight. On the next day they 
crossed the harbor to visit two families of pro- 
fessors ; and, returning to Bergen, held a meet- 
ing with those who profess with Friends, at 7 
a.m. Thirty-eight sat down together in the 
room they use for the purpose of worship. 
They appeared a solid company, and sat with 
bowed heads and some in tears as they were 
addressed. Rieir Rieirson acted as interpreter. 
Oa the 15th (First-day), a public meeting was 
held in the same room. It was well attended, 
and to the comfort and refreshmeut of the 
assembly. At4 p.m. our friends were joined 
at their lodgings by about 15 persons profess- 
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THE HUGUENOTS AT THE GALLEYS. 
(Concluded from page 119.) 

With the arrival of Marteilhe and his com- 
panions at Marseilles, where they found a large 
body of their Protestant brethren on board the 
galleys, the worst part of those sufferings which 
they had so heroically endured came to a close, 
and their day of deliverance, long vainly ex- 
pected, began to dawn. The negotiations which 
were concluded in the peace of Utrecht had 
raised their hopes; but when they learned 
that in that arrangement no mention had been 
made of their deliverance, they ceased to look 
to any human power for relief. But they were 
not aware at that time of the efforts that were 
being made to interest the Queen of England 
on their behalf. Meanwhile the Jesuits, who 
were better informed, and who feared that Louis 
might be induced to yield to the solicitations of 
Anne in favor of the Protestants, renewed their 
efforts to induce Marteilhe and his companions 
to make their submission to the Church. They 
left no means of insinuation or seduction un- 
tried, striving by fair language and specious 
promises to undermive the faith which had 
resisted the worst assaults of violence and cruel- 
ty. Having invited a deputation of the recu- 
sants to an amicable conference on board one of 
the galleys, the wily Fathers used all their in- 
genuity to prove to them that they were mista- 
kena in supposing that the punishment they 
suffered was inflicted on account of their re- 
ligion, or that it in any way lay at the door of 
ing with Friends, who were invited toa social|the Church. The following may be instanced 
meal, and at 6 o’clock they all proceeded to a] as a good specimen of the logic of persecution : 
large hall, when a second public meeting was| ‘‘ Why,” said Father Garcia to me, “ are you 
held. It was densely crowded, the people ap-' now at the galleys, and for what offence were 
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you sentenced?” I answered, that being per- 
secuted in my own country I wished to leave 
the kingdom, in order that I might profess my 
religion in freedom; and that having been 
arrested at the frontiers, 1 was condemned to 
the galleys. “ Do not you see, then,” said he, 
“what I just now told you, that you do not 
know what persecution means. Let me ex- 
plain to you, then, that it consists in this: 
when you suffer ill-treatment ia order to oblige 
you to renounce the religion which you pro- 
fess. Now, in your case, religion has had noth- 
ing to do with the matter, and the proof is this : 
The King had forbidden his subjects to leave 
his kingdom without leave. You chose to do 
80, and you are punished for transgressing the 
King’s orders. This concerns the police of the 
country, not the church nor religion.” He 
then turned to another of our brethren who 
was present, asking the cause of his condemna- 
tion to the galleys. “It was because I touk 
part in a meeting for the worship of God,” an- 
swered he. “ Another breach of the King’s 
orders,” rejoined the father. “The King had 
forbidden his subjects to meet anywhere for 
public worship, except in their parish or other 
churches. You did the contrary, and you are 
punished for disobedience to the King’s com- 
mands.” Another brother said that, ‘being 
sick, the curate came to his bedside to receive 
his declaration, whether he wished to live and 
die in the reformed religion or in the Roman 
Catholic ; to which he answered, ‘in the re- 
formed.’ Upon his recovery he was arrested 
and sentenced to the galleys.” ‘ Another 


violation of his Majesty's decrees!” said Fa- 


ther Garcia. “It is the King’s pleasure that 
all his subjects should live and die in the Ro- 
man Church. You declared that you would do 
the contrary; that is a transgression of the 
King’s orders. Thus you see,” he continued, 
‘each one of you has been guilty of disobedi- 
ence to the King’s authority. The Church has 
had no part in the matter. She interfered in 
no way in the proceedings against you ; in fact, 
all was done, as it were, behind her back, and 
without her cognizance.” 

This flimsy sophistry was at once dispelled 
by two simple questions, which Marteilhe, as 
spokesman for his companions, addressed to the 
father :-— 

“‘ Suppose,” he asked, with an air of well- 
feigned simplicity, “ we should require time to 
satisty our minds on some scruples we still en- 
tertain, might we meanwhile be restored to 
liberty before making abjuration ?” “ Assuredly 
not,” answered the priest. “You will never 
quit the galleye unless you have first abjured 
with all formalities.” ‘ And if we made the 
abjuration required, might we then hope to be 
released speedily?” ‘ Within fifteen days af- 
terwards, on the word of a priest,”’ replied Gar- 
cia. ‘“ You have the King’s own word for it.’’ 
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Confuted out of his own mouth, and re- 
proached with his equivocation, the priest broke 
up the conference in disgust. 

While these poor confessors, though without 
avy earthly hope of deiiverance, thus clung 
firmly to their faith, agencies unknown to them 
were working in their behalf. The Marquis de 
Rochegude, an aged French refugee, who had 
already made many efforts on behalf of his co- 
religionists, undertook a mission of his own ac- 
cord to the principal Protestant courts of 
Europe, and obtained from the kings of Swe- 
den, Denmark, Prussia and other powers, let- 
ters to the Queen of England, recommending 
the cause of the persecuted Protestants to her 
powerful intercession. Armed with these cre- 
dentials, the Marquis came to England, and re- 
quested the Minister, Lord Oxford, to procure 
him an audience of his royal mistress. Having 
placed himself in St. James’ park when the 
Queen was to pass by, he succeeded in attract- 
ing her notice. Ordering him to be called to 
her, she said, “ M. de Rochegude, I request 
you to let these poor men in the French galleys 
be informed that they may look to be liberated 
very speedily.” The Marquis lost no time in 
conveying this gracious message, and very soon 
afterwards an order came from the French Gov- 
ernment to Marseilles, that a list should be re- 
turn d of all the Protestants on board the gal- 
leys there. The total number was upwards of 
300. In a few days an order came from Paris 
for the release of 136, specifying their names. 
That of Marteilhe was the last upon this list. 
Great as the joy was of those included in the 
warrant of release, they were deeply concerned 
for their remaining brethren, who, without any 
apparent cause, had been overlooked. But the 
troubles even of the more fortunate class were 
not yet over. The insatiable rancor of their 
priestly persecutors pursued them still. They 
were filled with indignation, declared that the 
King had been surprised into making this or- 
der, and that to let these men go would be an 
everlasting stain on the Roman Church. They 
persuaded the Commandant, with whom they 
had much iofluence, to postpone the execution 
of the order until they could communicate with 
the Government. He consented, but the order 
was not revoked. They resorted then to other 
means, with a view to render the release nuga- 
tory. They induced the Commandant to clog 
the license with so many and such onerous con- 
ditions, as to the mode in which the liberated 
prisoners should leave France, and the route 
they should take, as to make their departure 
apparently impossible. All these difficulties, 
however, were by a happy conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances surmounted, and at length, on the 
17th of June, 1713, Marteilhe, with thirty-five 
companions, released from the chains which 
they had so patiently worn for thirteen long 
years of worse than Egyptian bondage, embarked 
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in a vessel at Marseilles, to quit forever the land 
of their persecution. 

The adventures which they encountered both 
by land and sea on their route from Marseilles 
via Nice to Turin, where they had an audience 
of King Victor Amadeus, who warmly expressed 
his sympathy with them, and from thence to 
Geneva, were numerous and remarkable, but 
our space will not allow them to be noticed 
here. But upon their arrival at Geneva, in 
which the relatives and friends of several of the 
party resided, a reception awaited them, which 
took them greatly by surprise. The news of 
their coming had preceded them, and as they 
came near the city, they found a great part of 
the population, headed by their magistrates and 
ministers, coming out to meet and welcome their 
arrival. The martyrs were received with open 
arms and tears of joy ; honors and felicitations 
were lavished upon them, and though excellent 
quarters had been assigned to them by the au- 
thorities, the inhabitants pleaded to be allowed 
to take their beloved brethren to their own 
hearths and homes, and happy was the citizen 
who secured the privilege of making one of 
these honored confessors his guest. Some of 
them, indeed, had now finished their journey. 
and intended to make Geneva their home, but 
Marteilhe, with six companions, had still far to 
go, and, after a short sojourn, they again set off, 
loaded with demonstrations of affection, and 
provided with money and other necessaries for 
their journey by sympathizing friends. At 
Berne, where they stopped a few days, the trav- 
ellers met with a reception almost as warm and 
enthusiastic as they had experienced from the 
Genevese. They were entertained at the pub- 
lie charge, and every honor was paid to their 
heroic constancy in enduring affliction for the 
faith. At Frankfort, at Cologne, and at Rot- 
terdam, where they successively stopped, on 
their journey to Amsterdam, nearly the same 
scene was enacted; in every place where the 
members of the Reformed Church were settled 
in any number, marks of honor, hospitality and 
affection were lavished upon the travellers. At 
Amsterdam, the seat of so much zeal, and such 
warm-hearted sympathy for the reformed faith, 
the triumph culminated. Marteilhe declares 
that “ words would fail him to describe the ar- 
dent and generous tokens of affection which 
they received from their co-religionists in the 
city. But in welcoming the released sufferers 
they were not unmindful of the brethren still 
left in bondage at Marseilles. Marteilhe him- 
self was invited by the Consistory of the Wal- 
loon Church, to be a member of the deputation 
which they had resolved to send to England 


for two purposes—to thank the Queen fur the 
deliverance she had obtained for those who had 


been released, and to entreat her intercession 
for the two hundred who were still pining in 
captivity. 
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He readily accepted this mission and came 


to London with his colleagues, where they were 
presented to Queen Anne, and had the honor 
of kissing the royal hand. “ Her Majesty as- 
sured them with her royal lips that she was 
truly glad of their deliverance, and that she 
hoped soon to effect the release of those who 
were still left in the galleys.” They had an 
interview, also, with the Duc d’Aumont, the 
French Ambassador at London, who received 
them with much courtesy, and promised to use 
his best efforts to procure the liberation of their 
companions, whose detention he ascribed to 
some official misunderstanding. His endeavors, 
however, if really made, bad no effect; for it 
was not till after another year had elapsed, that, 
in consequence of the renewed solicitations of 
Queen Anne, the remaining Protestant sufferers 
received their liberty. After staying sometime 
in London, Marteilhe returned to Holland, and 
proceeded to the Hague, where he and his 
brethren were very cordially received, and had 
pensions settled upon them by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment. 


This event concludes the very interesting 


memoir ; but M. Coquerel has been able to as- 
certain a few facts which carry down Marteilhe’s 
history somewhat later, and afford information 
which we are glad to obtain, as to his family 
and descendants. 
Cuylenberg, in 1777, at the advanced age of 
ninety-three years. Mention is made of his 
aged widow; and it is known that he had a 
daughter, who was married at Amsterdam toan 
English naval officer of distinction, Vice-Ad- 
miral Douglas. In 1785, their son, Mr. Doug- 
las, and his wife, came to Bergerac to visit 
their French relatives in Perigord. “It is 
pleasing to find,” says M. Coquerel, “ that the 
memory of Marteilhe, though lost sight of in 
France, was respected in England, and that the 
honor of an alliance with the martyr of the gal- 
leys was estimated as it deserved.” 


His death took place at 


The narrative, of which a brief sketch has 


now been given, isso full of striking adventures 
and curious details, that we believe few of those 
who may peruse this scanty outline of Marteilhe’s 
history will not be desirous to make themselves 
acquainted with it in its entirety. And we may 


venture to express the satisfaction which we 
have derived from hearing that a record, from 


the nature of its subject so interesting, and of 


which the contents are, in many respects, so 
honorable to the English name, is likely to be 
made more accessible to our countrymen by be- 
ing translated into their own language. One 
word in accordance with the spirit of the edi- 
tor’s preface should be added in conclusion. 
There is no polemical design, nor any element 
of theological bitterness in this volume. To 
record the virtues of noble-hearted men, not to 
re-open wounds, nor to cast odium on creeds or 
churches, has been the motive of its publication. 
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“Tn attempting,” says M. Paumier, “ to bring 
to light some glorious passages in the past his- 
tory of our Church, it has been far from our 
intention to excite anew those religious conflicts 
with which our forefathers were inflamed. We 
know, and we thank God for it, how greatly the 
times are changed. : But that 
which it is profitable at all times to recall to 
mind, are those examples of inflexible obedi- 
ence to conscience, of faithfulness to duty, and 
of the spirit of self-sacrifice, which, in the day 
of their trial, our ancestors exhibited to their 
descendants, as they did also to their persecu- 
tors.’ 

In the spirit of these remarks, we fully con- 
eur. It is, indeed, a good lesson for us who 
live in an easy and tolerant age, in which the 
exercise of the sterner virtues is more rarely 
called for, to be reminded of the fortitude of 
such men as these admirable, though little 
known, martyrs of the Reformation, who, in the 
fine language of Sir Thomas Browne, “ main- 
tained their faith in the noble way of persecu- 
tion, and served God in the fire, whereas we 
honor him in the sunshine.” 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 27, 1866. 








Tue Roman CaTHoLics AND THE FREED- 
MEN.—A “Pastoral Letter” of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Savannah to the “clergy 
and laity ” of Georgia and Florida sets forth, as 
an “object of immense bearing,” the spiritual 
welfare of the colored race. It states that the 
Pope feels the liveliest solicitude in reference 
to this subject, and that the “ Congregation of 
Cardinals” recommends this as “one of the 
great objects for which the Council receives 
the sanction of the Holy See.” “The eyes of 
Catholic Europe,” the letter says, “are now 
turned toward this country to see what will be 
done for enlightening, civilizing and ennobling 
a race that has suddenly emerged from bondage 
to the enjoyment of civil rights and blessings of 
liberty.” 

“These people [the Bishop continues] have 
been hitherto kept in ignorance, in view of per. 
haps imaginary dangers; and an injudicious 
legislation prevailed forbidding, under the se- 
verest penalties known to the law, to instruct 
them in reading and writing and the plain 
branches of education. Now, this unreasonable 
severity was as detrimental to the country as it 
was unjust in itself; for in the late struggle it 
extinguished the sympathies of Europe for the 
Southern States, and closed the bowels of com- 
passion for them, although it was the general 
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interest, and perhaps the desire of the Old 
World, to cramp and divide a nation now be- 
come too powerful. This was, indeed, a great 
error, suggested by cupidity and infidelity, 
which had then unlimited and unrestricted 
sway over our land. This state of things has 
now ceased to exist, and many occasions of sin 
have thus been destroyed for masters and for 
slaves. But a sense of uprightness, of justice 
and generosity, ought to suggest to all the’pro- 
priety of giving to that race, admitted to the 
boon of freedom, the opportunity of ubtaining 
instruction and koowledge, which are the ne- 
cessary appendages of the human mind. Hence 
we wish the colured race to be admitted and 
invited to the benefits of Catholic schools and 
Catholic education. A sense of justice, pro- 
priety and prudence suggest to statesmen, poli- 
ticiaus and philosophers ia the Southern States, 
to adyocate the education of the colored race, 
even setting aside all supernatural and Chris- 
tian views. We wish to do everything in our 
power to rescue from the bondage of sin and 
darkness of ignorance those who have been 
freed and delivered from domestic and civil 
fetters ; we wish to heal the wound which their 
preceding state has inflicted upon them, ex- 
cluding almost from them honest, sincere and 
Christian marriage, so as to make them par- 
takers of the blessings attached to a union 
which has become a sacrament, of which the 
Scripture says, “ Marriage is honorable in all 
and the bed undefiled.’ Heb. xiii.4. We wish 
to see them become efficient and fervent mem- 
bers of that society founded by Christ, and es- 
tablished by his Apostles, in which ‘there is 
neither bond nor free, neither Jew nor Greek,’ 
(Gal. iii. 20,) but all in Curist and Christ ia 
all.” 

In contrast with the slavery which existed in 


the days of the Apostles, the letter says :— 


“ African slavery seems to have commenced 
and to have been kept up by the cruel and evi- 
dently unjust proceedings of men kidnapping 
other men to sell them to the tiger-hearted 
authors and abettors of the slave trade, con- 
demned by the Holy See and forbidden by all 
enlightened nations. The title of the former 
master was very tottering, and was nothing 
more than proscription and the necessity of up- 
holding the existing order of things and avoid- 
ing social convulsions. The late events have 
destroyed the last vestiges of that title, and con- 
sequently the former state of things can never 
be reinstated without violating all laws and all 
principles of justice.” 

Regarding slavery in this light, it is strange 
that the Bishop views the men who labored to 
abolish this great evil as ‘‘ false philosophers 
and hypocritical philanthropists who, under the 


name of Abolitionists, have done so much mis 
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chief.” He concludes, however, with good 
advice, as follows :— 


“We wish in all sincerity, and with great 
earnestness, all kinds of blessings to the colored 
race, and we exhort all to put away all preju- 
dice, all dislike, all antipathy, all bitterness 
against their former servants. Away with all 
feelings of bickerings, envy or jealousy, which 
would only bespeak a narrow mind and the lack 
of noble and elevated feelings. The golden 
rule, /ove thy neighbor as thyself, wust not ad- 
mit of any exception.” 


It is stated that the Catholic ‘“ Plenary 
Council of the United States,’ at its recent 
meeting in Baltimore, showed its readiness to 
carry out the express instructions of Rome, in 
“educating and christianizing’ the Southern 
negro. This Council appears to have embraced 
every portion of the United States, one bishop 
only being absent—the Ordinary of Kansas, 
who was kept away by illness and old age. 
Seven archbishops, thirty-eight bishops and 
over two hundred priests took part in the pro- 
ceedings. 

sll nasil hans 

Marriep, on the 17th of Tenth month, 1866, at 

Friends’ Meeting-house at Downingtown, Pa., Am- 


Brose Samira, of Philadelphia, to Mary, daughter of 
the late Charles Downing. 


, on the 3d of Tenth month, 1866, at Chester 
Meeting, Penna., Ggorae S. Garrett, son of the late 
Edward Garrett, to Many W., daughter of the late 
Jesse J. Maris. 

, on the 10th of Tenth month, 1866, at the 
Western District Meeting, Phila., Josepn T. Nuw- 
BOLD, son of Clayton Newbold, of New Jersey, to 
Racuet G, Baker, daughter of the late George W. 
Baker, of New Bedford, Mass. 

, on the 18th of Tenth month, 1866, at Lynn 
Meeting, Indiana, Samugt P. Tatsert, son of Cyrus 
and Susan Talbert, to America A. Dixon, daughter 
of Jonathan and Lorvisa Dixon. 











—-— we 


Disp, on the Ist of Tenth month, 1866, near Oska- 
loose, Iowa, Witttam May Hoace, son of Alvin and 
Hannah D. Hoag, in the 18th year of his age; a 
member of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting. Al- 
though cut down in the very bloom of life, and with 
only a brief illness, yet bis heart-stricken friends have 
the consoling belief that he is one of that happy 
bumber of whom the Saviour said, “ Blessed are 
those servants whom the Lord when he cometh shall 
find waiting.” 


——, on the 24th of Fourth month, 1866, Tripamon 
Jessup, in the 66th year of his age; a member of 
Spiceland Monthly Meeting, Ind. He was exemplary 
in his life and conversation, but for a month before 
his death became increasingly concerned to be pre- 
pared for the change, and before his death often ex- 
pressed himself ready and willing to depart. 

——, on the 19:h of First month, 1866, Priscrtta 
Reece, daughther of the above-named Friend, in the 
28th year of her age ; a member of Spiceland Month- 
ly Meeting, Ind. 


Diep, on the 15th of Sixth month, 1866, Wares 
D. Wittirs, son of Jebu L. and Mary J. Willits, aged 
1 year and 3 months; a member of Milford Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. 

——_—_—-_~499—- 
HAVERFORD ALUMNI. 

The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association 
of Haverford College will be held on Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 27th, 1866, at 104 o’clock A. M., in the 
Alumni Hall, at the College. 

The Public Meeting will be held at 3} o’clock P. M., 
when the Alumoi Oration will be delivered by Joseph 
Parrish, of Philadelphia. 

Trains out leave Penna. R. R. Depot at 9 and 10 
A. M. and 1 and 230 P. M.: Returning, leave the 
College about 12.12, 6.40, and 9.20 P. M. 

B. W. Beegstey, 
10th mo. 20—2t. Secretary. 
silicates dais 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh- 
Guy, the 27th inst., at 4 P. M. 

Saran Lewis, Secretary. 
———___—_—~~68 
WANTED, 
A young woman—a Friend—as Teacher for a Girls’ 
School in Benezet St., Eleventh below Arch. Toa 
person well qualified, this is a desirable position. 
Apply to either of the Committee, 
J. M. Wuiratt, 410 Race St., 
Dr. B. H. Coates, N.W. cor. Spruce and 7th., 
T. Wistar Brown, 111 Chestout St. 
antlngpeeneanel 
A SITUATION AS TEACHER 
Of the English branches is wanted by a young 
woman. Application may be made at the office of 
Friends’ Review. 





aigmniieaiainie 

“Prrenvps’ Book, Srationsry, AND First-Day 
Scuoo. Srors,” 109 N. Tenth St., has received a 
fresh supply of valuable reading in small books, as, 
“Earthly Care a Heavenly Discipline,” 6 cts. “To 


those commencing a Religious Life;” “ A Saviour for 
you Now;” “Heaven, and How to get There,” &c., 
5 cts. each. “The Reign of Grace,” by Chalmers, 


“ Southern Planters and the Freedmen,” 10 cts. each. 
Some fresh Tracts, as, “ Judson’s celebrated letter on 
Dress,” 2 cts. Children’s small books, from Boston, 
as, “The Little Lost Kitty,” 10 cts.; “Hymns for 
Infant Minds,” by Jane Taylor, 5 cts. ; “ Angel Lilly,” 
3 cts. Scripture Cards. ‘“Lord’s Prayer and Ten 
Commandments,” 2 cts. “Eight Reasons why I am 
not a Christian,” in green card form, 2 cts. ; do., plain 
paper, | ct. 

A pleasing variety of larger volumes, as, “ Life of 
John Woolman,” “ Life of Daniel Wheeler,” “ Life of 
Maria Fox.” Also, several books on Natural His- 
tory, &c. Pens, Ink, Paper, Photographs. Address 

10th mo. 22. Lypia Leiwy, Agent. 

spceenoalagliaeali 

Our songs of joy are most pleasant when the 
burden of them is, “ None but Christ, none but 
Christ.” Let us converse much with the glory 
that is to be revealed. They that by faith send 
their hearts and best affections before them to 
Heaven while they are here on earth, may in 
return fetch thence some of those joys and 
pleasures that are at God’s right hand. That 
which goes up in vapors of holy desire, though 
insensible—in groanings which cannot be ut- 
tered—will come down again in dews of heav- 
enly consolations, which will make the soul as 
a watered garden.—/. Henry. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
SCRIPTURE SCHOOLS IN IOWA. 


In accordance with a call of the General 
Committee on First-Day Scriptural Schools of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, the Committees, Superin- 
tendents, Teachers and others interested met 
and organized, Ninth month 10, 1866. 

Laurie Tatum was appointed President, Geo. 
B. White, Emeline Howard and Anna C. Hoag, 
Secretaries. 

The subjects for discussion were Mission 
Schools, First-day School Books, and the best 
methods of conducting Schools. 

Willet Dorland spoke of Mission Schools in 
Chicago, where they are composed of children 
of irreligious parents, those who care for neither 
church nor school. A few well-concerned 
young men commenced a mission school with 
half a dozen children in an old railroad car, 
but the numbers soon increased so much that 
they had to go to a meeting-house. They have 
since built a large house for the purpose, and 
have now from eight hundred to one thousand 
children who are thus instructed. Children 
that receive instruction at home or in other 
ways do not attend these schools. Parents 
who spend their time in drinking and revelry 
had been greatly influenced by these children ; 
the difference in their moral character is per- 
ceptible. Many of the poor children in Chi- 
cago are Roman Catholics, and their parents 
will not let them go to Sabbath schools. 

James Ladd spoke of the mission schools in 
New York. A man and bis wife, who have 
deprived themselves of many of the comforts of 
life, are living in the upper story of one of the 
worst buildings in the city, so that they may 
be convenient to labor with these poor children. 
Over ten thousand children in New York, many 
of them ‘“ newsboys,” attend these schools. He 
spoke of the large numbers of children in the 
United States that are attending First-day 
echools, and the untiring efforts of other Chris- 
tian denominations in this great work, and then 
supposed these children all in one grand meet- 
ing, so that we could see them and the teachers 
as our heavenly Father sees them all the time, 
how would Friends appear? Do they come 
fully up to the standard in this work ? 

L. Tatum spoke of Springdale mission 
schools. In a neighborhood near that place 
which had neither meeting nor First-day 
school, they called a meeting and organized a 
mission school, and appointed a member of the 
Methodist Church Superintendent. They have 
several classes of different grades; one class of 
small children, who could not read, took a deep 
interest in Scripture stories, and he thought 
good had been accomplished by having social 
gatherings and pie nics for the children. 

In respect te First-day school books, O. G. 
Owen strongly recommended Life Illustrated 
Library ; said we needed more books published 
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by our own Society ; books had had more influ. 
ence on his mind-than any thing else. He 
thought the time not far distant when Friends 
of all the Yearly Meetings could unite in pub- 
lishing books explanatory of the doctrines of 
the Christian religion as held by our Society. 

W. Dorland regretted very much that Friends 
have not more such books; thought the first 
impressions made on the minds of children 
were the more Jasting. “As the twig is bent 
the tree is inclined.” It would also have a 
great influence on parents. 

J. A. Grinoell spoke of the manner he would 
like to see First-day schools conducted. The 
teacher should acquaint himself thoroughly 
with his subject, using all the means that God 
has placed within his reach. No one should 
attempt to teach a class until he had laid the 
whole subject before the Lord. Commentaries 
should never be taken before a class. Question 
books had better not be used except by those 
who had not an opportunity of studying the 
lesson beforehand. 

Mary I. Pivkham wanted us all to look more 
to the Holy Spirit, and not depend too much 
upon commentaries, except for history. She 
also thought it of great importance to teach our 
children the truth, and not fables. 

Adjourned to meet on Second-day morning, 
at 9 o’clock, during next Yearly Meeting. 

GrorcEe B. Ware, Secretary. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF OHIO 
YEARLY MEETING. 

At Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Damascus, by adjournments, from the 3d of 
the Ninth month to the 7th of the same, inclu- 
sive, 1866. 

By the reports from our Quarterly Meetings, 
it appears they have appointed the following 
Friends their representatives to this meeting : 

Who being called were all pres- 
ent, except one, who is expected to-morrow. 

Minutes were read for our beloved Friends 
from other Yearly Meetings, who have been 
liberated as ministers of the Gospel for religious 
service amongst us, as follows: [Already pub- 
lished. ] 

The printed general epistle from London 
Yearly Meeting was read to our edification and 
instruction, and that our members may have 
the benefit of perusing its valuable contents, it 
was concluded that one thousand copies be re- 
printed and sent down to our subordinate meet- 
ings for distribution. 

Epistles addressed to this meeting from the 
Yearly Meetings of London and Dublin, and 
from each of those on this continent with 
which we correspond, have been received and 
read to our comfort, encouragement and in- 
struction, and under a feeling of the precious 
unity and Christian fellowship evinced by these 
testimonials of love from our distant brethren, 












the following Friends were appointed to pre- 
pare essays of epistles to the several Yearly 

Meetings, and produce them to a future sittiog. 

The subject of the Conference on Peace, 
which was proposed at our last meeting to be 
held at Baltimore this year, having been favora- 
bly responded to by all the Yearly Meetings 
which have had it under consideration, the 
following Friends were appointed to propose to 
a future sitting, the names of suitable Friends 
to represent this meeting in that Conference : 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting having proposed 
that the time of meeting of said Conference be 
the 14th day of Eleventh month next, at 10 
o'clock, A. M., this meeting unites with the 
time proposed. 

Third-day.—The representatives report: 
They conferred together and agreed to report 
the name of Jonathan Binns for clerk, and 
George K. Jenkins and Albert French for as- 
sistants, who, being united with by the meet- 
ing, were accordingly appointed to those ser- 
vices. 

Joshua Marmon, a representative from Alum 
Creck, who had not arrived yesterday, is now 
present. 

The consideration of the state of society 
withia our limits was now entered upon by 
reading the Queries, with the answers thereto, 
from our quarterly meetings, from which the 
following summary was adopted. — 

Salem Quarterly Meeting informs that Salem 
Monthly Meeting acknowledged the gift in the 
= of Asa U. Tuttle, iu the Fourth month 
ast. 

Alum Creek Quarterly Meeting informs that 
Goshen Monthly Meeting acknowledged Jesse 
Green as a minister, in the First month last. 
Also, that the same Monthly Meeting acknowl- 
edged Edward ©. Young as a minister, in 
Seventh month last. Also, that Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting acknowledged Abigail B. 
ae as a minister, in the Fourth month 
ast. 

The Committee appointed to bring forward 
the names of Friends to represent this meeting 
at the conference to be held in Baltimore, on 
the subject of peace, proposed Jesse Green, 
Jvhn Butler, James Farmer, William H. Ladd, 
Ezra Cattell, and Parvin Wright, who, being 
united with, were appointed to that service, to 
report to this meeting next year. 

Fourth-day.—The following reference was 
received on the report from Springfield Quar- 
terly Meeting : 

“ The Committee to take into consideration 
the propriety of changing the time of holding 
this mceting, also of changing the name of all 
the meetings held at this place, report: That 
they are united in believing that it would con- 
duce to the interest of society to hold the Quar- 
terly meeting at 11 o'clock, on the second 


Seventh-day of the 2d, 5th, 8th and 11th 
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months, and the select Quarterly Meeting on 
the Sixth-day preceding, at two o'clock; and 
also agree to propose that the name of all the 
meetings held at this place be changed to Da- 
mascus. 

“The report is approved and directed to the 
Yearly Meeting for its consideration.” 

After deliberation thereon, the proposition to 
change the names of the several meetings held 
at Damascus, also the proposed time for holding 
that Quarterly Meeting, were united with by 
this and women’s meeting. The changes to 
take place in the Second month next. 

The following are the Reports from our Com- 
mittee on the Concerns of the People of Color, 
and the Executive Committee on Freedmen’s 
Affairs, viz: 


Report of the General Committee on the Con- 
cerns of the People of Color. 


The Reports from the Committees in the 
different Quarterly Meetings show that Friends 
are still embracing the opportunities presented 
in this field for the exercise of Christian liber- 
ality and labor. In some cases, physical suffer- 
ing has been relieved or alleviated. Copies of 
the Holy Scriptures have been furnished to 
the destitute, and in some localities, assistance 
has been rendered them in establishing and 
maintaining First-day schools for scriptural in- 
struction. 

The Executive Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting on the subject of Freedmen offered 
this Committee the reading of their Report. 
Their labors for the past year are satisfactory, 
and very encouraging to this Committee. We 
feel stimulated to renewed and increased exer- 
tions for the relief and elevation of these peo- 
ple; and this Committee unanimously agree to 
recommend the Yearly Meeting to continue 
their Executive Committee, and furnish them 
the necessary means to maintain an industrial 
school and schools for literary and scriptural 
instruction among them the coming year, and, 
also, as far as practicable, to relieve their physi- 
cal suffering. 


Wo. H. Lapp, Clerk. 


Report of the Executive Committee for the Re- 
lief of Freedmen. 

We have endeavored to carry out the object 
of our appointment to appropriate funds for the 
relief and instruction of the Freedmen; but, 
owing to the small amount contributed, we 
failed to send as many teachers among them as 
was proposed. Yet, believing that on intellec- 
tual, moral and religious culture, depends their 
future well-being—that by this alone they can 
be elevated to a position in which they can en- 
joy the full blessings of freedom—we endeav- 
ored, after relieving the most pressing physical 
wants, to appropriate as large a portion of the 
funds at our command in that direction as pos- 
sible. 
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As early as practicable after our appointment 
last year, we sent an agent into Tennessee to 
look for suitable locations for schools; but, 
owing to the Freedmen generally being em- 
ployed on plantations, and thus considerably 
scattered, and to the hostility of the whites to 
having them iustructed, as well as to the cir- 
cumstance of the most favorable locations being 
already occupied by other associations, no open- 
ings appeared in that State in which our 
teachers could all labor together as we desired. 

Our attention was then turned to Mississippi ; 
and we found at Jackson, the Capital of that 
State, a very good field for this kind of labor. 
We accordingly employed our friends John 
Watson and wife to superintend, make a home 
for the teachers, and conduct an industrial 
school, who, together with five teachers, reached 
Jackson the 26th of Tenth month, and soon 
started a school under the care of two teachers, 
in a meeting-house belonging to the colored 
people, the only building that could be obtained 
for that purpose. A school was also started in 
a colored regiment, taught most of the time in 
the open air. Also, a night school for laborers, 
who could not attend during the day, which 
was well attended, some walking two or three 
miles after doing their day’s work. 

With considerable aid from Government of- 
ficers, and from the colored people, three new 
school houses were erected on ground belong- 
ing to the State, and occupied with schools as 
soon as completed. 

One teacher, after remaining about one 
month, had to return home in consequence of 
ill health. And for the purpcse of dividing 
the labor better, and hastening the establishing 
of schools, Josiah Butler, who went as teacher, 
was placed as Superintendent in charge of 
schools, leaving only three regular teachers en- 
gaged, until the first of Third month, when 
three others were sent on. About this time, 
Josiah Butler having to return home in conse- 
quence of ill health, Amos Y. Taylor, one of 
the last teachers sent, was placed in his po- 
sition. 

From the 11th of Third month to the closing 
of the schools the last of the Fifth month, six, 
and part of the time seven schools, including 
night schools, were kept in operation. 

As soon as goods were obtained for the pur- 
pose, an Industrial School was started under 
the supervision of John Watson and wife, 
who also had charge of the distribution of 
clothing. 

First-day Scripture Schools were conducted 


by agents and teachers, and were well attend- 
ed. 


(To be concluded.) 


When Popery reigned in England, English 
Bibles were scarce things; a load of hay, it is 
said, was once given for a torn leaf of a Bible. 
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BASHAN AND ITS GIANT CITIES. 
BY J. L. PORTER. 
(Continued from page 123.) 

Bathanyeh stands on the northern declivity 
of the mountains of Bashan, and commands a 
view of the boundless plain toward the lakes 
of Damascus. About a mile and a half to the 
northwest, I saw two large villages close togeth- 
er. Two miles farther, on the top of a high 
tell, were the ruins of a town, which, my 
guides said, are both extensive and beautiful. 
Three other towns were visible in the plain, 
and two on the slopes eastward. 

Bathanyeh is not quite so large as Hit, but 
the buildings are of a superior character, anc in 
much better preservation. One of the houses 
in which I rested for a time might almost be 
termed a palace. A spacious gateway, with 
massive folding doors of stone, opened from the 
street into a large court. On the left was a 
square tower, some forty feet in height. Round 
the court, and opening into it, were the apart 
ments, all in perfect preservation ; and yet the 
place does not seem to have been inhabited for 
centuries. Greek inscriptions on the principal 
buildings prove that they existed at the com- 
mencement of our era; and in the whole town 
I did not see a solitary trace of Mohammedan 
occupation, so that it has probably been deserted 
for at least a thousand years. The name at 


once suggests its identity with Batanis, one of 
the thirty-four ecclesiastical cities of Arabia, 


whose bishops were, in the fifth century, suffra- 
gans of the primate of Bostra. Batanis was 
the Capital of the Greek province of Batane, 
a part of the tetrarchy of Philip, mentioned by 
Josephus, but included by Luke (iii. 1) in the 
“ region of Trachonitis.” The region around 
it is still called “the land of Batanz ;” and 
the name is interesting as a modern representa- 
tive of the Scriptural Bashan. 

Turning away from this interesting place, we 
rode along the muuntain side eastward to Shu- 
ka, four miles distant. This is also a very old 
town, and must at one time have contained at 
least 20,000 inhabitants, though now it has 
scarcely twenty families. Ptolemy, the Greek 
geographer, calls it Saccaea. It was evidently 
rebuilt by the Romans, as only a very few of 
its antique, massive houses remain, and the 
shattered ruins of temples are seen on every 
side. One of these temples was long used as a 
church, and the ruins of anuther church also 
exist, which, an inscription tells us, was dedi- 
eated by Bishop Tiberinos to St. George, in 
A. D. 369. Around Shuka are some remarkable 
tombs, square towers, about 20 feet on each 
side, and from 30 to 40 high, divided into sto- 
ries. Tablets over the doors record the names 
of the dead, who once lay there, and the dates 
of their death. They are of the Ist and 2d 
centuries of our era. They have been all rifled, 
s0 that we cannot tell how the bodies were de- 
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posited. From the ruins of Shuka three other 
towns were in sight among the hills on the 
east. 

Remounting we rode for ten miles through a 
rich agricultural district to Shuhba. We passed 
only one village, but we saw several towns on 
the wooded sides of the mountain to the left, 
and numerous others down on the plain to the 
right. Crossing a rugged ravine, and ascending 
a steep bank, we reached tho walls of Shuhba. 
They are completely ruined, so much so that 
the only way into the city is over them, beside 
a beautiful Roman gateway, now blocked up 
with rubbish. Having entered, we proceeded 
along a well-paved street—the most perfect 
specimen of Roman pavement I had yet seen— 
to the residence of the Chief. In the large 
area in front of his mansion we found a crowd 
of eager people, and the first to hold out the 
hand of welcome was our kind host of the pre- 
vious night, Sheikh Assad. He introduced us 
to his brother Fares, and we were then ushered 
into an apartment, where we found comfort, 
smiling faces, and a hearty welcome. 

Shubba is almost entirely a Roman city—the 
ramparts are Roman, the streets have the old 
Roman pavement; Roman temples appear in 
every quarter ; a Roman theatre remains nearly 
perfect ; a Roman aqueduct brought water from 
the distant mountains; inscriptions of the Ro- 
man age, though in Greek, are found on every 
pablic building. A few of the ancient massive 
houses, with their stone doors and stone roofs, 
yet exist; but they are, in a great measure, 
concealed or built over with the later and more 
graceful structures of Greek and Roman origin. 
Though this city was nearly three miles in cir- 
euit, and abounded in splendid buildings, its 
ancient name is lost, and its ancient bistory un- 
known. Its modern name is derived from a 
princely Mohammedan family, which settled 
here in the seventh century. The Emir Beshir 
Shehab, the last of the native rulers of Leba- 
non, was a member of the family, and so also 
was the Emir Saad-ed-Deir, who was murdered 
in the late massacre at Hasbeiya, on the side of 
Hermon. 

Beside Shuhba is a little cup-shaped hill, 
which caught my eye the moment | entered 
the city. On ascending I found it to be the 
crater of an extinct volcano, deeply covered 
with ashes, cinders and scorize—one of the cen- 
tres, doubtless, of that terrific convulsion, 
which, in some remote age, heaved up the 
mountains of Bashan, and spread out the mol- 
ten lava, which cooled into the rock-fields of 
Argob. From the summit I had a near and 
distinct view of the southeastern section of Ar- 
gob. Its features are even wilder and drearier 
than those of the northern. The rocks are 
higher, the glens deeper and more tortuous. 
It looks, in fact, like the ruins of a country, 
and yet towns and villages are thickly studded 


over that wilderness of rocks. The vine and 
the fig flourished here luxuriantly in the days 
of Bashan’s glory ; winter streaws then irrigated 
and enriched the slopes, and filled the great 
cisterns in every city; but the Lord said in his 
wrath, “I will make waste mountains and 
hills, and dry up all their herbs; and I will 
make the rivers islands, and I will dry up the 
pools.” (Isa. xlii. 15.) Aad now I saw that 
the words of the Lord were literally and fear- 
fully true. 

Sheikh Fares and his brother made all re- 
quisite arrangements for our futare tour through 
Bashan. They told us that so long as we trav- 
eled in the Druse country we should be per- 
fectly safe; no hand, no tongue would be lifted 
against us; a welcome would meet us in every 
village, and a cordial wish for our welfare ful- 
low us on every path. We knew this, for we 
knew that policy as well as the sacred laws of 
oriental hospitality would ccnstrain the Druses 
to aid and protect us to the utmost of their 
power. They warned us, however, that some 
parts of our proposed journey would be attend- 
ed with considerable risk. They told us plain'y 
that the Mohammedans could not be trusted, 
and that if we attempted to penetratethe Lejah 
(Argob) all the power of the Druses might not 
be sufficient to save us from the fury of excited 
fanatics. We attributed these warnings to the 
best motives, but we thought them exaggerated. 
To our cost we afterward found that they were 
only too much needed. Sheikh Fares gave us 
one of the most intelligent and active of his 
men as guide and companion; he also supplied 
horses for our servants and baggage, and a 
Druss escort. Thus equipped we bade farewell 
to our kind and generous host, and set out on 
our journey southward. For more than an 
hour we followed the course of a Roman road 
along the western declivity of the mountain 
range, passing several old villages on the right 
and left. At one of these villages, picturesquely 
situated in a secluded glen, we saw a long pro- 
cession of Druse women near a clump of newly- 
made graves. They had a strange unearthly 
look. The silver horns, which they wear up- 
right on their heads, were nearly two feet long. 
Over these were thrown white veils, enveloping 
the whole person, and reaching to the ground, 
thus giving them a stature apparently far ex- 
ceeding that of mortals. As they marched 
with stately steps round the tombs, they sang 
a wild chant that now echoed through the 
whole glen, and now sank into the mournful 
cadence of a death-wail. I asked the meaning 
of this singular and striking scene, and was told 
that eleven of the bravest men in the yillage 
had fallen in the late war; these were their 
graves, and now the principal women of Shuhba 
had come to comfort and mourn with the wives 
of the slain ; just as, in the time of our Lord, 
many of the Jews came from Jerusalem “to 
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comfort Martha and Mary concerning their 
brother Lazarus.” (John xi. 18-31.) 

Descending a rugged bank into a rich plain, 
a quarter of an hour's gallop brought us to Su- 
leim, a small but ancient town, containing the 
remains of a beautiful temple and eome other 
imposing buildings. A few Druses who find 
ample accommodation in the old houses, gath- 
ered round us, and pressed us to accept of their 
hospitality. We were compelled to decline, and 
after examining a group of remarkable subter- 
ranean cisterns, we mounted again and turned 
eastward up a picturesque valley to Kunawit. 
The scenery became richer and grander as we 
ascended. The highest peaks of the mountains 
of Bashan were before us, wooded to their sum- 
mits. On each side were terraced slopes, bro- 
ken here and there by a dark cliff or rugged 
brake, and sprinkled with oaks; in the bottom 
of the dell below, a tiny stream, the first we 
had seen in Bashan, leaped joyously from rock 
to rock, while luxuriant evergreens embraced 
each other over its murmuring waters. From 
the top of every rising ground we looked out 
over jungle and grove to gray ruins which, 
here and there, reared themselves above dense 
masses of foliage. Diving into the dell bya 
path that would try the nerves of a mountain 
goat, we crossed the streamlet and wound up a 
rocky bank, among giant oaks and thick under- 
wood, to an old building which crowns -a cliff 
impending over the glen. As we rode up we 
could obtain a glimpse of its gray walls, here 
and there, through dark openings, but on reach- 
ing the broad terrace in front of it, and espe- 
cially on entering its spacious court, we were 
struck as much by its extent as with the beauty 
of its architecture. The doorway is encircled 
by a broad border of the fruit and foliage of 
the vines entwined with roses and lilies, sculp- 
tured in bold relief, and with equal accuracy 
of design and delicacy of execution. The court 
was surrounded by cloisters supported by Ionic 
columns, but nearly all gone now. On the 
north side is a projection containing a building 
at one period used as a church, but probably 
originally intended for a temple. The ruins 
of another building, the shrine or sanctuary of 
the whole, are strewn over the centre of the 
quadrangle. The graceful pillars, and sculp- 
tured pediment and cornice with its garlands 
of flowers, lie in shapeless heaps beneath the 
shade of oak trees, and almost concealed by 
thorns and thistles. Yes, the curse is visible 
there, not so painfully visible perhaps as in 
Western Palestine, where only a few stones or 
heaps of rubbish mark the site of great cities, 
yet still visible in crumbling wall and prostrate 
column, and in those very brambles that weave 
a beauteous mantle round the fallen monuments 
of man’s genius and power. “ Thorns shall come 
up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof.” —They are here. 
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And other evidences of the curse were there 
too. As we approached the ruin not a living 
creature was visible. The air was still, and 
the silence of death appeared to reign over glen 
and mountain. A solitary fox leaped from his 
den by the great gateway as our feet crossed the 
threshold, and took refuge in a neighboring 
thicket, but this seemed to be the only tenant 
alike of temple and forest. So it seemed, and 
so we thought; yet before we were fifteen min- 
utes among the ruins, three or four wild-looking 
heads were observed peering over a cairn of 
stones, and the sunbeams glanced from the bar- 
rels of their levelléd muskets. We went on with 
our examinations, and the wild heads and glit- 
tering muskets went on increasing. Mahmood, 
our Druse guide, fortunately saw them, and step- 
ping out from the shade of the portico, where we 
had left him with the horses, he hinted that it 
would be well for us to keep near him, and com- 
plete our researches as speedily as possible. We 
soon mounted, and as we defiled through the 
forest a score of fierce Bedawin, armed with gun 
and pistol, leaped from their hiding places, 
and lined our path. We were startled, and 
began to think that our tour was about to come 
to a speedy and unpleasant termination ; but 
Mahmood rode on in silence, not deigning to 
turn his bead, or direct a single look to these 
daring outlaws. We followed in close file, and 
as I brought up the rear, I thought to give 
them the customary salutation, Ullah mdkum, 
“God be with you.” Not a man of them re- 
turned it; and plainly, as if the words had 
been written on their scowling faces, I saw that 
they were cursing inwardly the stern necessity 
that kept their hands off us. These we after- 
wards learned are the chief inhabitants of the 
mountains of Bashan, reckless, lawless, thieving 
vagabonds, who live by plunder, and glory in 
their success as freebooters. The Druses keep 
them in check, and they know well that a ter- 
rible vengeance would be taken on them if they 
should dare to interfere with any enjoying 
Druse protection. How applicable to this sec- 
tion of Palestine, and to many another, are the 
words of Isaiah :—“ Your country is desolate, 
your cities are burned with fire; your land, 
strangers devour it in your presence, and it is 


desolate, as overthrown by strangers.” (i. 7.) 
(To be continued.) 


Those who, through grace, are called out of 
darkness into a marvellous light, have cause to 
be cheerful, and should have hearts to be so. 


Arise, shine, for thy light is come. Is the Sun 
of Righteousness risen upon us? Let us arise 
and look forth as the morning. That comfort 
which Christ directs to our souls, let us reflect 
back upon others. Art thou loosed from the 
bands of thy neck? Awake, and put on thy 
beautiful garment. Let the joy of the Lord, 
which has infused itself into our hearts, diffuse 
itself into all our converse—M. Henry. 
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The Christian’s intensest feelings will scarcely] There is a happy medium to be observed 
bear the world’s unhallowed light. The near] between overheated zeal (in a minister of the 
communion which the sou! sometimes holds with| Gospel) and a remiss connivance at error. 
(jod in Christ is so wordless and incommani-| There are certain points that are of no more 
cable a thing, that any attempt to give a voice} consequence to the fundamentals of Christianity 
or a came to it seems to endanger our sense of| than the fringes annexed to the Israelites’ gar- 
its reality. It is so near to possession that it is} ments, under the law. But there are other 
not hope; so near to sight that it is scarcely} particulars which affect the garments them- 
faith. For if we should say at such a time,| selves, or, rather, that which they prefigured : 
“T believe,” it would not be the justexpression}[ mean the robe of Christ’s righteousness. 
of our miads. “TI see, [ koow, | feel, the pres-| Here, a minister is to exert all the gifts the 
ence and the power and the love of my Ke-| Lord hath conferred upon Him, to the over- 
deemer—God :”’ these would seem fitter words ;| throw of every thing that stands in competition 
but these would not. be right ones; because to] with the fiaished salvation of. Emmanuel.— 
see, to hear, to speak, are impressions of things| Life of Lady Glenorchy. 
external, aud seem to put mortal and corporeal 
senses between the intimacy of spirit with spirit, 
the nearness of soul to Him who dwells in it, Forsien InTELLIGRYCE.—Advices per steamer from 
and in whom it dwells. Beside that, our senses | Liverpool are to the 14th inst. 

. 4 The ratifications of the treaty of peace between 
may deceive us—the sight, the sound, the}, 


. oi i ; ustria and Italy, sigoed at Vienna on the 31 inst., 
speech, may be delusion; it is something far} were exchanged at Vienna on the 12th. The follow- 


more sure than these. I believe that, for a ing are said to be among its principal conditions : 
brief duration, it is the very similitude of that} Tbe mutual exchange of all prisoners of war; the 
state in which the sister lamps of faith and hope conseat of Austria to the union of Venetia with 


Italy ; the frontiers to be added to Italy to be those 
go out, and love to God buras on alone. The] y nich constituted the administrative front of Venetia 


believer cannot always keep this glimpse of] while under Austrian dominion. The amouat of 
heaven visible, through the strife of time. I] debt assumed by Italy ou behalf of Venetia is 
do not think he can well submit to eartbly gaze} 35,002,000 florins (about $17,500,000), payable by 
this joy, with which a stranger intermeddleth eleven instalments in twenty-three months. A com- 

a: a es plete amnesty will be accorded by both Auetria and 
not. Among Christ’s living members there 


; - Italy to all persons condemned for political offences, 
may be a sign, but for the most part these are | to deserters from the army, and to persons compro- 


the secret things of a man, that belong to God. | mised by their political conduct. Venetians residing 
—C. Fry. in Austria are to have the right of preserving their 
Austrian nationality. All objects of art, as well as 
the archives belonging to Venetia, are to be re- 
stored, together with the “iron crown” of Lom- 
bardy. The private property of the Italian princes, 
sequestrated by the Italian government, is to be re- 
stored to them, with the reservation of the rights of 
the State, or one-third. 

An Austrian imperial decree has been issued, 
abolishing all the exceptional regulations in force 
in different parts of the empire while the country 
was at war. 

The evacuation of the fortresses of the Quadrilate- 
ral by the Austrians, and their occupation by- the 
Italians, was progressing. 

The law incorporating Frankfort with Prussia had 
been formally promulgated. The inhabitants re- 
mained quiet. Similar royal patents, taking posses- 
sion of Nassau and Hesse-Cassel, had been promul- 
gated in their respective capitals. 
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ENTREAT FOR ME. 


Entreat for me, for thou hast ever stayed 
Withio the Father’s house; thine eyes serene 
Have followed oa Him there, while I have strayed, 
And in far distant lands a wanderer been. 


Thou needest not to seek Him, and arise 
To go to Him, for on thy lip and brow 
The shadow of a blest commamion lies 
Toat tells, dear friend, that thou art with Him now. 


* Son, thou art ever with me;” robe and ring, 
The greeting tear, the reconciling kiss, 

Were for the Prodigal’s return; “each thing 
I have is thine,” oh, blest enough in this 


Art thoa, that freely from the Father's store 
May'st take at will of all His goods’ increase 
For thy heart’s solace; mine, that hunagered sore, 


— ho att d, 
Hath still to crave for pardon, still for peace, mare —-Toy wae ie ees, Sane ane 


since, to assassinate the Emperor, has been executed. 
The disclosures on his trial are said to have impli- 
cated 34 persons, of whom one has been condemned 
to death, and 15 to exile to Siberia. 


I would not dare an earthly wish to speak ; 
Yet is there this one boon: I come to thee, 
Because I am not bold eaough,—I seek 
A messenger approyed,—eatreat for me! 


So wayward children, through a dearer child, 
Would win some wished for favor, pleading thus, 
“Go to our Father, thou art good and mild, 
Less often hast thou grieved Him, ask for us|’ 
Dora GREENWELL. 


Turxey.—Advices from Candia indicated that the 
insurree! ion was losing its serious character. It was 
said that the leaders had offered to enter into nego- 
tiations for submission, on condition that the con- 
f-rences on the subject should take place in the 
presence of representatives of France, England aad 
Russia, and the condition had been accepted. 





Great Brirain.—A great meeting had been held 
at Leeds to discuss and support the principles of the 
“Manhood Suffrage Association,” recently estab- 
lished in that city. The London Star estimates that 


What is purely the effect of restraint from 
withoul, may be mistaken by us for the product 
of a new nature within. 
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150,000 persons were present. John Bright made a 
powerful speech. 


Swirzertanp.—The cattle disease is said to have 
reappeared in several places in the cantons of 
Grisons and Schaffhausen. 


Later.—By telegraph we have news to the 22d, 
stating that the treaty of peace between Austria 
and Saxony was finally signed on that day. The 
“ plebiscitam ” or popular vote in Venetia had re- 
sulted in a nearly unanimous vote for union with 
Italy. 

Spain bas announced her intention to uphold the 
tempora! power of the Pope, after the French forces 
leave Rome. 


Sovrn America.—The republics on the western 
coast, which are allied against Spain, continue to 
strengthen their alliance and fortify their ports. A 
return of the Spanish fleet is generally anticipated. 
The goveroment of Peru requires foreigners to pay 
@ personal tax, aod allows them to vote. The gov- 


ernment of Ecuador has decreed the expulsion of all 
Spaniards who would not be naturalized in 56 days. 


Mexico.—Official news from Chihuahua announces 
that Juarez had appointed Gen. Aranda as Military 
Governor of the State of Durango, and ordered bim 
to advance from Parral to the city of Durango with 
histroops. Should he capture that place, as he was 
expected to do by acting in concert with others, 
Juarez will leave Chihuahua, the present seat of his 
government, for Monterey. 


West Inxpies.—A terrible hurricane commenced 
in the Bahama Islands on the 30th ult., and lasted 
two days. Almost half the town of Nassau was de- 
stroyed by the storm—hou-es being blown down, 
roofs carried away, and trees uprooted. Vessels 
were driven ashore and broken in pieces, and 
wharves demolished. The neighboring islands also 
suffered in the same way. The hurricane was the 
most severe that has been experienced since 1813. 


Domestic.—The city of St. Louis, Mo., was visited 
by a violent storm of wind, accompanied by rain 
aud hail, on the 21st, which did great damage to 
buildings, some being completely prostrated, and 
many others unroofed or otherwise injured. The 
duration of the storm was ten or fifteen minutes, and 
the width of its track at first about a quarter of a 
mile, growing narrower as it proceeded north. So 
far as is yet reported, there appears to have been 
but little loss of life. On the same day, severe gales 
occurred at Louisville, Kentucky, and Chicago, Lili- 
nois. 

Five more survivors of the crew of the lost steam- 
ship Evening Star have arrived at Fernandina, Fla. 
Some of them were in almost a dying condition, but 
appear to be recovering under carefal treatment. 

The Executive Council of the colored men of New 
Jersey has begun three suits, two in the Supreme 
Court of the State, and one in the U. 8S. Circuit 
Court, the jurisdiction of which includes the State of 
Delaware, to test whether a colored man has the 
right of suffrage. They take the ground that any 
State which disfranchises its citizens on account of 
color is in that respect anti-republican, and in viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, which 
guarantees to every State a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Two of the plaintiffs in these suits are 
citizens of Newark, N. J., and one of Wilmington, 
Del. ; one is a freedman, the others free-born ; all are 
educated and intelligent men, tax-payers, possessed 
of property, and having all the qualifications of legal 
voters, except color. It is intended to carry the 
question up to the United States Supreme Court for 
final adjudication, so as to settle the legal status of 
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the colored man under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, in all the States. 


The last report of the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion shows that the number of emigrants who have 
arrived at New York during the year, to the 17th 
inst., was 194,492. The arrivals to the same date 
last year were 149,256. The increase this year ig 
45,236 so far, and will doubtless exceed 50,000 be- 
fore the close of the year. The total emigration of 
1866 will probably be a little under a quarter of a 
million. 


Secretary Seward recently sent a circular letter to 
the Governors of the Southern States, warning them 
of the existence of schemes to induce freedmen to 
emigrate to foreign countries, particularly to Pera, 
and soggesting that they should use all legal and 
moral measures at their command to prevent what 
was believed to be an attempt to impose upon the 
ignorant freedmen, under specious promises of ad- 
vantage to them. He now announces tuat this circular 
was founded on a communication from a U. S. Con- 
sulin Peru, stating that a person named Millan, a 
Chilian, but resident in Lima, had departed for the 
United States with the view of contracting for 2000 
families of negroes for Peru; that it was intended to 
give the undertaking the appearance of free coloni- 
zation, but that the negroes are to be sold, in the 
same manner as the Chinese coolies, for a term of 
eight years, for $375 each, ostensibly as remunera- 
tion for passage and advance money paid by the 
speculator, and are themselves to receive very 
scanty pay. There is reason to fear that the cruelty 
and suffering inflicted upon the coolies wonld also 
be the lot of those introduced uuder this contract, if 
permitted to be carried out. 


Gen. Sheridan, commanding the Department of 
the Gulf, bas transmitted to Gen. Howard a report 
of the condition of the freedmen in Louisiana for the 
quarter ecding with the 30th ult. He says the pros- 
pecta of the cotton crop are gloomy ; continued and 
heavy rains, wiih the appearance of the army worm 
in many parts of the Siate, having seriously affected 
it. Many employers, whose crop has been destroyed, 
will not be able to pay those whom they have em- 
ployed, and there appears to be a general desire to 
free themselves from the responsibility of maintaining 
them. Many of the freedmen, who have engaged to 
work for a share of the crop, will be left not only 
destitute of the means of support for the coming 
wiater, but in debt to the land-owners for supplies 
advanced to them in the summer. Some of those 
who have labored faithfully until the crop was ready 
to harvest, are now being discharged and driven 
away, on pretence of their having been insolent. In 
some parts of the State, outrages on the fre: dmen, 
and even homicides, are frequent. Sometimes the 
latter are investigated by a coroner’s jury, which in 
some instances justifies the act and releases the per- 
petrator; when the case comes under the notice of 
the agent of the Bureau, the parties are sometimes 
held to bail io a nominal sum; but the trial of a 
white man for killing a freedman can, in the exist- 
ing state of society, be only a farce. The location 
of homesteads by the freedmen is progressing favor- 
ably, but it is questionable whether they will be 
allowed to remain peaceably oa their lands. 

Gen. Tillson, in Georgia, is stated to have pub- 
lished an announcement that the civil authorities of 
Henry Co. having failed to protect the freed-people 
and the agents of the Bureau, he will maintain 4 
garrison’in said county until the conduct of the peo- 
ple and the action of the authorities warrant the be- 
lief that the laws will be enforced, and all classes of 
citizens protected in their rights ef person and 
property. 





